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Rev. John Todd’s Address. 


We have very seldom, if ever, risen from the 


——_ 


perusal of a public Address that has given us | 
more sitisfaction than the one under our present | 


caption, and which was delivered about two 
months ago before the Agricultural Society at 
Northampton in Massichusetts. It bears the 


impress of original thought, and every subject | 
It is true | 


that he touches becomes luminous. 
that much of it relates to the particuar situation 
of New England, and therefore is less adapted 
to our columns; but there are passages entitled 
to a place in every Agricultural Journal, and 
which every Agriculturist may read with profit. 
“I know not why it is, or who set the fashion 
that a feeling prevails with some, that farming is 
not as respectable an employment as any that 
can be named. For myself, I attribute it to the 
fact, that with all their good qualities, firmers 
are not true to themselves in some respects. 
They do not cultivute their minds sufficient'y. 


For example : Some yeare ago, a student in his | 


walks discovered a farmer laying up a stone wall. 
This was in Milford, Conn. The stone which he 
was laying up, the student at once saw was mar- 
ble. In ashort time he discovered a splendid 
quarry, from which stones have since been work. 
ed. Now, all the farmers in that place had been 
making walls of marble for forty years—and yet 
no one of thei had sagacity todiscoverit. But 
had they but a very small portion of a reading 
spirit, they would have seen it at once.” 

In a former volume of our Journal, we alluded 
to the success which had attended the labors of 
mechanics whe had left the curricr’s board, the 
lapstone, and ths anvil, and turned farmers. 


NEVER IN A MOB—they were never found 


| sweetened by the Gospel of God. And when 


Such men are generally not too wise to be taught, | 


nor trammeled by early prejudice, but are willing | 


to think for themselves, and to profit by the ex. | 


perience of others. 
that men from another profession are also suc- 
cessful in agricultural pursuits, 


“You have frequently seen men leave my pro. 
fession and go to the furm—and some indeed 
without leaving the profession. 
most invariably, as you have noticed, succeed 
and grow rich. The reason is, that every parti- 
cle of mind which is cultivated, is of use in far- 
ming. 
will do ona farm. 
to leave his public duties and go to firming, I 
should have no doubt but he would succeed; and 
this because he would bring his powerful mind to 
bear upon it; and it would be useful. 
that this is beginning to be felt, and that some 


I see 


Our next extract will show | 


| Esq. dated the 10th inst. 


It is a mistake to say tht ignorance | 
1] 


Were Daniel Webster now | 


1 ing them, carefully done, a clear profit of $50 | 
|| on the nine hogs remains as the benefit derive 


‘undermine the pillars of our republic, is rebuked 


, history of the last year. 


And they al. | 


very satisfuctory. My hogs were small boned, 


{ 
of our farmers are beginning to read, to write, | 


neighbors. And I wish that this might become | 
more and more universal. Let our farmers write 
as some do, for the New England and for the. 
Genesee Farmer, and no one would hold any | 
feeling, towards the profession, except those of 
respect. Let the profession once be properly re- | 
spected, and our young men will seck it. And 
the way and the only way to have respect, is to | 
deserve it by having cultivation of mind. It is 
mind, and it always will be mind, that men covet | 
more than all other things; and that can be ob. 
tained only by cultivation.—J want to have the 
standard much higher than it now is.” 
The spirit of mobocracy which threatens to 


in the following language. These are indeed 

‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
“From my soul I do wish we had ten times 

our present number of farmers! You know the | 





It is decided that in 
our cities, the mob rules, and the laws are cob. i 
webs. Look forward, and what is before us? 

There is not a city in this land which the mob || 
cannot rule when they please and as they please ; | 
and there is an end to law when even a neigh. || 
borhood chooses to nullify it. Who is surprised ! 
to read in a newspaper that even innocent men | 
are Lynched, as it is called, abused, degraded, | 


dishonored, and yet no law wil! reach them to | 
protect his life, or to punish the transgressors, | 
There is one class of men upon whom we can as || 
yet rely. It is the same class that stood on the | 
little green at Lexington,—that gathered on the 
heights of Bunker Hill, and that poured down 
from the hills of New England, and which were 
the lie-blood of the nation when the English 
Lion was ready to devour it—I mean the FAR. 
MERS of New England. THEY WERE 


trampling on law and right. Were I to commit 
my character to any class of men—my life when 
in danger—my family and my country’s safety, 
it would be to the farmers of New England. 
They are a class of men such as the world never 
saw, for honesty, intelligence, and Roman virtue 


this nation quakes, they and their sons are those 
who will stand by the sheet anchor of our liber- 
ties, and hold the ship at her moorings till she 
cutrides the storm.” 


Extract of a Letter 
From our correspondent, Wittis GayLorp, 


FATTENING HOGS ON APPLES. 

Mr. Tucxer—I believe I mentioned to you 
that I was making an experiment.in the way of 
fattening hogs on apples. The result is to me 


and weighed when turned into the apples about 





140 Ibs. oach. After an estimate of their value 


at that time, of the small quantity of corn meal, | 


peas, &c. given them, and of the labor of feed. i 


d | 
i 


from the apples. When dressed, some of them 
reached 250 Ibs. though the average weight would 
not have been as much, and they were apparent. 
ly well fatted and finely larded. When it is re- 
collected that I have only about three acres in 
orcharding, and that rather young—that nearly 
100 bushels of grafted fruit were reserved for the 
full and winter—that some nine or ten barrels 
of cider were made, and that large quantities of 
apples were consumed by cattle and store pigs, I 
think the orchard will not be considered the 
least profitable part of the farm. 
SKINLESS OATS, 

Last winter I sent to Albany and obtained 
from the szed.store of Buel & Son a quart of 
skinless oats. They were sown in the spring on 


_ land which had received no extraordinary prepa. 


ration,and at harvesting produced nearly a bushel 
and a peck of oats. This, considering the usual 
quantity sown on an acre, and the much greater 
weight of the skinless kind of oats, must be a 
very good yield, and equal to 70 bushels to the 
acre. They are a fine looking grain, must be 


_ very valuable for feeding or grinding, and I con. 


sider them a decided acquisition to the farmer. 
THE SEASON. 

Winter set in with us in sober earnest on the 
night of Nov. 23, and we have had uninterrupt- 
ed cold weather and excellent sleighing thus far. 
The change from autumn to winter was prece- 
ded by asplendid aurora borealis for a number of 
evenings, denoting that great electrical changes 
were going on in the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere, and tBus partially accounting for the 
sudden changes below. 

A large portion of the ruta baga crop in this 
section of the country is yet in the field, but from 
the fact of being covered with snow, it is presum- 
ed has as yet received little if any injury. 





Green’s Straw Cutter. 

We had an opportunity the other day, of ob. 
serving Green’s Straw Cutter in operation. It is 
thus described in the Report of the Committee 
on Farm Implements at Albany. “ It is a hand 
crank power. It is 5 feet long by 24 wide. It 
has 12 knives, 8 inches long on a 4 inch cylin. 
der, and works upon a cylinder or roller of lead 
—will deliver two bushels of cut hay per minute 
—feed itself and may be managed by a stout boy. 
Price, highly finished, $30.” 

It struck us, on reading this description, that 
several explanations were necessary. The box 
at the end where the knives are placed, is no wi- 
der than their length, which is eight inches. By 
feeding itself, we are to understand that when 
the hay or straw is put into the box, and one end 
of the bunch comes within the reach of the 
knives, it is drawn in between them and the lead- 
en roller, just as fast as it is wanted. We have 
no doubt that two persons can cut two bushels 
a minute: one to feed or put in the hay while 
the other turns the crank, The Straw Cutter 
which we saw, cost in Albany about $25. 

We were much pleased with the operation of 
this machine. When the crank is turned very 
fast, the cut hay rushes out in a stream. We 
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think however, that it is better for cutting hay 
than straw, because it cuts it about an inch long, 
and because we prefer cut straw of not more 
than half that length; but for those who believe | 
that an inch is not too long for cut straw, this 
machine must be of great value. It certainly 
performs its work most expeditiously, and with 
fur less exertion of strength than can be done 
by any other mode within our knowledge. 

“The high prices of hay and grain at the pre- 
sent time, make it more desirable than usual, 
that nothing should be wasted; and we were 
much impressed with the advantage that might 
be derived from employing this machine on corn- 
fodder. An observation which we made soon 
after, deepened this impression. A farmer had 
ted his cattle on stalks in the road where we 
passed along ; and so little of its bulk was con. 
sumed, that the ground was literally covered with 
refuse,—which if cut up, wetted, and sprinkled 
with meal, would make a very palatable and 
nourishing provender. There is many a farmer 
who ought daily to remember, that it is a long 
time to come before good pasture will be found 


in the spring. 


Correspoudence. 
Roch ster, Nov. 17, 1835. 
Mr. Wieuiam Garsurr, 
President of the M Acr.S 
As the spirit of our County Ag. 
il Society has {i isced and firile d to hold 


Dean Sir 


rit i'th ! 





cir annual meetings for the want of sufficient 


funds to sustain its premiums—suppose that wi 


' 1905 >To Mr. et I key 10 pu | 


yon a smal] sheet, containing selected arti. 


from his Weekly Genesee Farmer, for a 


’ T 41,1 
ha Monthly Far- 


tended ci ‘ulation, in order to invite our 
farmers more generally to turn their att ntion to 
reading on the subject of their vocation—and 
that we appropriate the smal] sum ¢ f the funds of 
the Society now on hand, for printing extra 
mics of the few first numbers of the work for 
ratuitous circulation, to aid in introducing it 
into public notice 
1 believe this ould be a1 » benef } 1). 
1) tio of the pr sent m y 1 i 1 sii 
ount distributed in premium it wou 
ato ¢ iltiv 1 i taste < ong our tarm LO! 
ing, and the d position i iem‘At and 
it ine husb ndry, Im Wall 1 ’ I ] 
hind hand, from their old pre t 
09k farming, which they want to overcome in 
order to elevate them to the erade « ] rr] 


and thrifty farmers. 

At all events, it would be more useful than to 
have the funds remain dormant in the hands of 
the Treasurer. 

If you concur in the suggestion, please write 
to Mr. Tucker your approbation, and your idea 
f the best mode of its application. 

] aim, very respectfully, yours, &c. 
J. Haw ey. 


Wheatland, Nov. 21, 1835. 
Dean Sin—I] have received a favor from J. 
Hawxey, Esq. which I herewith send you, sug- 


: ; | 
sesting that you should publish a monthly Ag- 
ricultural Journal, embodying the most useful | 


matter of the Genesee Farmer; and proposes to 
appropriate the little money which is now on 
hand, belonging to the Monroe Agricultural So. 


ciety, to enable you to print a large edition of 


the first number of the work for gratuitous dis. 
tribution. I am much pleased with the plan, 
and think, under the present torpid state ef the 
Society, that it will be the best disposition which 
It will thus be the 


means of diffusing agricultural information ge. 


can be made of its funds. 


nerally through the country. 

You will please address a line to Messrs. Gould 
and Moore, requesting them to report the amount 
of money in their hands, and also call a meeting 
of the officers of the Monroe Agricultural Soci- 
ety, as soon as is expedient, to adopt such mea. 
sures as they deem proper relative to the Society 
and its funds. Yours respectfully, 

Wa. Garburt. 

L. Tucker, Sec’y Monroe Ag. Soc. 

Notice, 

The Officers of the Monroe Agricultural Soci. 
ety are requested to meet at the Monroe House 
in the city of Rochester, on Wednesday, Dec. 
23, 1835, at 3 o’clock, P. M., for the purposes 
mentioned in the above letter of the President 

Lurner Tucker, Sec’y 

Rochester, Dec. 19, 1835. 


Ornamental Plants. 

We continue our selections from the (Boston) 
Horticultural Register, though most of what fol- 
lows has been copied into that work from Bri- 
tish publications. 


Paonia Russi 


flower, differing much in foliage from P. te. 


“* A beautiful single crimson 


a yr 7 ’ 
nuifolia. ‘The numerous yellow stamens and 
‘e very handsome.” 

* It is observed by Mr. Nuttall of the superb 


b J 


Cyamus luteus,” says Dr. Hooker, * that the 
Osages and other western natives, employ the 
roots of this plant which is of common oecur- 
by boiling. In 


rence, for food, preparing them 


form, the tubers resemble those of the Batatas, 
sweet potatoe) and are traversed internally by 
five to eight longitudinal cavities. ‘They are 
found at the depth of twelve to eighteen inches 


beneath the surface of the earth, [mud ?] and are 
The tu- 


at maturity about the time the seeds 


connected by means of running roots. 
bers arriye 
begin to ripen, before that time they abound with 
tmiiiky juice in common with the whole plant. 
When fully ripe, after considerable boiling, they 
able and wholesome 
The muddy shores of the Schuylkill nea: 


Bartram’s Botanic Garden, and it is said fox 


7 
«1 i 


nearly two miles along the river, abound with 


» this plantj—and which we have been informed 
was introduced there at a period comparatively 
recent. If these roots are equal to the potatoe 
there is an extensive field (though rather wet) that 
might be open to the enterprising. 


“In our last mention of Mr. Drummond,” 


continues Dr. Hooker, we spoke of his having 


left New Orleans for Texas, hitherto almost un. 
trodden by the botanist. No wonder therefore 
it had attractions for Mr. Drummond, which 
were perhaps increased by the circumstance of 
a small collection of plants falling into his hands 
_ which were gathered in that country by M. Ber- 
| lander, and which at once showed how different 


\ in general was the vegetation from that of the 


' —_ 
| 


United States.—He has sent at three separate 
periods, several chests of dried plants, of which 
_ the last and by far the most interesting arrival 
still remains to be distributed ; and that he 
besides enriched our gardens with seeds and roots 
of several new, or little known plants. Among 
them are five species of Cactus, some hendeome 
species of Phlox, a most remarkable new cruci. 
ferous plant, allied to the beautiful Streptanthus, 
and two kinds of Penstemon which I think may 
be reckoned by very far the handsomest of this 
very handsome genus. 


has 


Of these one had been 
| previously discovered by Mr. Nuttall on the Red 
River, and called by that gentleman on account 
of the great size and general appearance of the 
flower, P. cobea; the other and more beautiful 
one appears to be quite new.” 
The three paragraphs which follow, are from 
Mr. Drummond’s letter from Texas : 


* Among the plants are several which 


I would particularly recommend as deserving of 


notice for their beauty; two are species of Core. 
opsis, one with flowers twice as large as those of 
C. tinctoria, and extremely handsome. There 
is alsoa syngenesious plant allied to Rudbeckia 
(probably Galardia bicolor, var.) the blossoms 
are copper colored, the whole rises to about a foot 


high, and covers a diameter of three or four feet: 
I may safely say that I have seen more than one 
hundred flowers on it at the same time. 

* Also a fine procumbeant Q2nothera much 
like G2, macrocarpa, and a charming Izia of 
which I send roots. 

“Of the 


which are numerous, and beautiful, I send many 


genera Penstemon and Sabbatia 


specimens and also of a lovely Rudbeckia which 
is @ groat ornament to the prairies here.’.—— 

* We are sorry to say that Mr. Drummond 
died at Havanna last March, another sacrifice to 
a zeal for natural history..—Ed. Hort. Reg. 


From the New York Farmer. 
Notices of the Season, and Hints 
ON THE CARE OF LIVE STOCK, 

The season of agricultural labor has now clo- 
sed; andthe farmer has every reason for grati- 
tude to a benignant Providence, which has sig- 
nally smiled upon his labors. If not an excess, 
there is an abundance of the products of the 
earth. If some crops have either failed or proved 
scanty, others have been luxuriant and ample. 
Indian corn, wheat, and hay, must generally be 
considered as short crops. The produce of the 
Dairy is less than its usual amount; butoats,rye, 
potatoes, and esculent vegetables of every dee 
scription, have been extraordinarily fine and plen- 
ty. The general health of the season has been 
almost unexampled, both in city and country ; 
and the voice of gladness has been echoed and 
re-echoed from every part of the land. ; 

The month of October, and, with very slight 
exceptions, the month of November thus far, 
(20th,) have been only a succession of dry, mild, 
and sunny davs. ‘The mercury, late in October, 
in this part of the country, (Valley of tae Con- 
necticut,) has repeatedly stood at 76 deg., some- 
times at 80 deg. Fahrenheit; and the grass In 
many places in this vicinity, both in pastures an 
meadows, has the freshness of May, ‘This wea- 
| ther has been particularly favorable to the ripen- 
| ing of Indian corn, and to the easy execution of 
the usual fall work. Such a pleasant autumn, 
such uninterruptedly fair, mild, and literally 
beautiful weather, is not within the memory 0 
our oldest inhabitants. 

December, however, will soon be upon us,and 

“ winter,” says the homely adage, “never rots 

the sky.” ‘I'he products of the earth, being ra 
| gathered and stored, the inquiry and duty of the 
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farmer now are, how to apply them. Of these 
products which: are eatable, and of couise per- 
ishable, the farmer has only two ways to dispose 
of them: to consume them with his own stock, 
orto sell them for the consumption of others. 
The latter operation is likely to give him the most 
money, where he lives near toa ready market ; 
the former will not unfrequently in the end give 
him the most profit. ‘The latter may be, for the 
present, better for his pocket; the former better 
tor his farm. In many cases, however, there ts 
no alternative; andthe remoteness from market || 
compels the farmer to convert his bulky produce | 
into a portable form. 
Hor this operation [ shall undertake no more || 
than to suggest a tew general hints, which most | 
farmers probably understand already better than || 
Ican tell them; but whichit may not be wholly || 
without advantage to recall to their notice. | 
The first inquiry to which an intelligent farmer |! 
will give his attention, is to what species of stock | 
may his produce be most advantageously appli- | 

ed; whether to the raising of neat cattle,horses, 
or sheep; whether tothe feeding of store stock, | 
as they are termed ; or to the fattening of cattle 
tor the market; whether it shall be converted in- 
to dairy produce, or wool, or beef, or pork, or 
mutton. ‘The determination of this important 
question depends on so many local and acciden- 
tal circumstances, the nature of the produce, the | 

absolute or current value of the produce, the 
proxunity toa market, the condition of the sup-| 
ply and the demand, that no generai direction | 
ean be given, which could be universally applica- | 
ble. Every caretui farmer will make this subject | 
inatter of serious and repeated consideration and | 
experiment. Does he propose a winter dairy ?)) 
What amount of butter is a good and well fed |) 
cow likely to yield?) What will her feeding re. | 

quire? TLow much will she consume? and whal 
is likely to be the value of her produce when il |) 
has passed through the whole process of being | 
eonverted into cash? Does he propose to keey 
sheep for their wool? What is to be the proba: 
| 





ble cost of keeping ? And what amount in quan. | 
tity and value of wool, and of stock, are they | 
likely to return to him? Does he design to fat- 
ten beef? 

or cows?) What amount of hay, or of grain, or | 
‘f potatoes or turneps, are they likely to require ? | 


Will he fatten steers or oxen, heifers y 


AND GARDENER’S JOU RNAL. 


| disgust, and will not again touch it but by com- 


! 


pulsion. During the hours of feeding, a little at 


)a time, until the appetite is satisfied, and then if 


| any remains, the roots and fragments carefully ta- 


who are expected to live only upon the second 


} 
| 


course,is a necessary rule both for the thrift of the | 


animal and the economy of the food. 

a i . er ° 

Che preparation of the food is next to be con- 
sidered. Experiments conducted with great in- 


telligence and exactness by Scotch farmers,under | 
the particular cognizance of the Highland Agri- | 
cultural Society, proves that the cooking of food | 


for fattening neat cattle does not yield advanta- 
ges over food given in a raw state, sufficient to 
compensate the extra trouble and expense; for 
swine, however, it is eminently ,useful; and the 
steaming of potatoes for horses has been found 
by Curwen and others, matter of great economy, 
and singnlarly coaducive to their vigor and 
health. ‘The preparation of all long tood, by 
cutting,is extremely advantageous to the comfort 


and health of the animal, and to the pocket of | 
Itis a well established fact, that by | 
citting long feed, from a quarter to a third of the | 


the owner. 


expense of keep may be saved. On this matter I 


d:sign, on a future occasion, to enter into very | 


fill details, from ample materials, which 1 have 
o2 hand, 

Cleanliness is another important point in the 
care of domestic animals. Even the proverbial- 
ly dirtiest of all animals, the hog, is found to 
thrive far better when kept in a clean and well 
littered stye, than when left to wallow and re- 
pose in his own filth, But cleanliness is particu- 
larly beneficial to neat cattle, horses and sheep ; 
they will not thrive well,they will lose their appe- 
tite, when this is not attended to. They require 
to be well littered, to be well curried, and espe- 


cially to have wholesome and fresh water, and | 


sweit andclean mangers, Sheep are particular- 
ly fastidious in these matters; and to the thrift 


of any animal it is quite necessary that their appe- 
| 


tite should be kept good. 


We urge, in the last place, upon farmers, in | 


the treatment of their live stock, the most perse- 
vering and exemplary kindness. Kindness is as 
rauch matter of interest, as of duty; always, 
| with all animals, it does good, like a medicine ; 
' anc the brute creation, though in a less refined de- 


Whiat is the value of the produce necessary to || gree, are almost as sensible to it as the human. 


their thrift; the expense of its preparation; the 
mote of its application; and what may they 
be expected to gain in weight per day, and to 
bringin the market when sold? ‘These and ma- 
ny other queries suggest themselves on this sub- | 
ject. Inrespect to most of them the great ma- | 
jority of farmers, whose highest ambition seems 
to be, as they express it, merely to get along, 
make no inquiry, have instituted no experiments, 
and can scarcely give you a conjectural, much 
less a definite and certain answer. But itis ob- 
vious that no farmer is entitled to the reputation 
either of prudence or intelligence in his profes- 
sion, who has not made these points matter of 
careful and exact inquiry and experiment. 

3ut to whatever kind of live stock the farmer 
chooses to devote his produce, some rules are of | 
universal and indispensable importance. Whe- 
ther store or fattening stock, the first requisite is 
attention. If he would have his animals in 
healthy and thrifty condition, they must be at- 
tended to, ‘The eye of the master is here parti- 
cularly important. It will not answer at one 
time to give them none or only half an allow- 
ance ; and at another time to fill them to reple- || 
tion. The successful feeding of animals de- | 
mands the greatest care. Regularity as to time | 
is of great importance. They have very little of || 
the philosophy of patience, though they are often | 


compelled to exercise much of that of endurance. |} his aj 


When the stated time returns, of which there is |! friend and a benefactor. ( 
his old servant the horse; a nubbin of corn for 


the patient and enduring laborer the ox; a hand- || othe ) 
| spirit of generosity ; and we would endeavor, by 


increased exertions, to promote the great objects 


no difficulty in discovering, that their appetite 
keeps accurate measurement, their meals should 
be ready for them; and there should be a careful 
attendant at the table, to give them their feed in 
such quantities that they will consume it while 
itis fresh; and not have so much left before 





It is said of the celebrate Bakewell, that he was 


not unfrequently employed to subdue the most 


violent and refractory horses ; and that his great 
and successful method was inflexible and perse- 
vering gentleness and kindness, It used tobe a 
very significant injunction of a farmer, whom | 


well knew, to his hired men, “strike me when 


you please, but never strike my cattle.” Ail cat- 
tle suffer very much from abuse and cruelty, 


Sheep are excessively timid; and one of the | 


most important rules in the stall-feeding of sheep, 
is to keep them as quiet as possible, and never, if 
possible, permit them to be alarmed. 

I shall add no more to these imperfect hints at 
presen}, Attention, punctuality, regularity, ex- 
actness, cleanliness, and kindness, are earnestly 
urged upon the farmer, as rules of the first 1m- 
portance, and in which his interest as well as 
common humanity are greatly concerned, It is 
most delizhtful as well as honorable to see a be- 
nevolent farmer go among his brute family like 
a kind parsnt among his children and dependents 
—caring for all their wants, and anxiously provi- 
ding for their comfort and protection from hun- 
ger and cold, and abuse and cruelty. They know 


‘him; they love him; they fawn upon him; they 


welcome him. Instead of a kick for this one, 
and a blow for that one, and a curse fos. another, 
which makes them ail tremble when they hear 


ful of salt for the gentle sheep,who crowd around 
him to lick his hand; and even the rude hog will 
stand still to be patted and scratched by him,and 
acknowledge the kindness as well as he knows 
how. This is a beautiful picture of true human- 





them at atime, that it is rendered offensive by 
being blown upon, and they turn from it with 


ity, decked out with no dazzling colors, and set 


_ken from the crib, and given to those animals | 


yproach, he is recognized by them all as a | 
He has an apple for 





in avery humble frame; but in which it will not 
be difficult to discover much true wisdom, and 
not a little of the spirit of Christianity. Cruelty 
to animals is an odious vice. Kindness is an 
equal virtue. Are they not all God’s creatures 
as much asman himself? Has he civen to man 
dominion over them ? and is not this power held 
under a solema responsibility? Are they cast 
by Divine Providence upon man’s care? ~ Will 
he abuse this trust? Do they minister to his 
luxury, to his pleasures, to his subsistence ? 
W here are the claims of gratitude? I conelude 
With the petition of the horse to his master : 
“Up hillurge me not; 

Down hil! crowd me not: 

On the plain spare me not; 

In the stable forget me not.’ 

Meadowbanks, Nov. 1835, HM. 





From the New England Farmer. 
Farmer’s Work. 

he following extract from an article headed 
“Work for December,” and published in the 
Baltimore Farmer, contains some directions which 
we have never known fully adopted in practice, 
but presume to be useful. At any rate, they 
are worthy of the consideration of every practical! 
farmer. 

“Be careful of your cattle; house them every 
night, not forgetting to let their racks, if you feed 
without cutting, be full—if you cut your hay, 
straw, fodder and corn-stalks, which you should 
do, steam your provender, and it will more than 
repay vou for the labor, Your milch cows and 
cows in calf should be well attended to, and re- 
ceive free supplies, night and morning, of good 
warm slops, composed alternately of corn meal, 
rye meal and roots. In each of the troughs in 
which you feed them, have a large lump of chalk ; 
once a week before putting in their slops, you 
should place in their troughs, to be licked by 
them, a mixture of salt and ashes; and if you 
live in a district where the cows are subject to 
fever or murrain, always keep in a corner of their 
feeding tronehs a mixture of tar, salt and sul- 
phur,in addition to the prescriptions above. If 
you find your animals laboring under a difficulty 
of urinating, or that their urine is charged with 
bloody matter, mix with their food at each meal 
about two ounces of the flowers of the Yarrow, 
with the fourth of an ounce of saltpeter, for 
three orfour meals in succession, and give a bo- 
lus of one ounce of castile soap twice a week, 
until the symptoms disappear,taking care to keep 
the animals well housed and well supplied with 
comfortable litter. Let the stalls and stables be 
cleaned and white-washed. The messes in 
which the Yarrow and saltpeter are given should 
be warm. 

“Your cow, when near calving, should have 
good, warm, well bedded quarters, where she 
will be undisturbed, to calve in, and soon after gi- 
vine birth to the calf, a handful of salt should be 
thrown on either side of it, which the mother will 
lick off, and be thus aided in her yeaning, The 
mother should also be given a little warm water, 
in which afew handfuls of meal] should be thrown. 
This should be repeated every half hour during 
the first day, and she should receive nourishing 
slops afterwards in small quantities frequently, 
say four or five times a day during the first week, 
if she does well, in a week after calving she 
should receive her meals three times a day,morn- 
ing, noon and night, each of which time the calf 
should be let suck.” 


LiperaLiry.—--We are happy again to ac- 
knowledge our obligations to The Rhode Island 
Sociely for the Encouragement ef Domestic Indus- 
try, for their very generous appropriation of one 
hundred and fifty dollars to purchase copies of 
the New England Farmer for the use of said 
Society. We should be extremely thankful if 
other similar Societies would exhibit a similar 


for which they are associated, and to which their 
efforts are so beneficially directed, to merit such 
munificence as has repeatedly been manifested to 
to us by the above-named Institution.-. E. Far. 
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Highway Keform. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD. 


—_—— 


We learn with much pleasure that a number | 
of public spirited and intelligent citizens in this | 
| We are of the number who belive that a sys. | 


state, contemplate mzking an effort to have, du- 
ring the next session of our legislature, our pre- 


sent system of laws for the regulation of com-_ 


mon roads undergo a thorough, and if possible, 
a radical reform. It is needless to say they have 
our best wishes for their success; and if in this 


paper we can render thein the assistance of call- 


ing the attention of the readers of the Furmer 1 


to the subject, and in any degree influence them 
to act as its importance demands, our aii will be 
accomplished. 

To be always complaining of our laws, and 


their operation, is no proof of our superior saga- | 


cily or good citizenship, but when any system of 
laws is proved to be decidedly bad, and its perni- 


cious influence is felt every where, and pene. | 


trates every section of the state, it becomes the 


duty of every one to endeavor by lawful means, | 


such as the constitution prescribes, to effect a 
complete removal of the evil. 
thing of which we as Americans, and particu- 
larly as New Yorkers, oughtto be ashamed, it is 


If there is any 


the wretched condition of our common roids. | 


We are justly proud of our common schools, 
our magnificent rail-roads, our unrivaled canals, 
and apparently content with these, we suffer pa- 
tiently the highways belonging to ourselves, 
those we daily use, and in which, so far as per- 
sonal comfort and convenicnee is concerned, we 
are most inlerested,tocxist in the most disgrace 
Were this 
state of the co:mmon roads confined to a fuw 


ful, 
not to say lmpitssable condition. bad 
dis. 
tricts, or a single section of our country, it would 
undoubtedly be attributed tothe cpathy of the in. 
habitants, or the unfivorabl 


nature of the soil; 


but when this Mult every where exists, when our 
roads are miserable even to a proverb, there sure. 
ly must be some ciuse adequate to produce such 
ire, the 
ted 


an effect in a country so fivored by nat 
rally bly aday 
) 


to the form tion and preserystion of good 
} 


—— 
s0 aumir: 


soil of which is gen 
ro ax 

4 , 3° 1 
ints of whi 


and the inhabit sh surely cannot be 


tuxed with a want of 


public spirit, or activity, 
any thing which is shown to involve, as indivi 
onal interest. When an Ameri. 


ea Ria i “-_ : 
Visils | OF. Friimd, ti 


duals, their per: 
ean first thine that strikes 
him in connection wilh the high stite ef eulti. 
vation every where seen, is the superior excel. 


lence of the roads; and whena for-i¢cner comes 


among us, the first thing that exciles disgust, 
and is justly quoted by him as a proof of our 
slow advance in civilizition, is our corduroy 
bridges and miserable roids, If our system of 
laws relating to the roads was new, its di fective 


operation might be plausibly suspected to be ow- 
ing to an imperfect acquaintance with its princi- 
ples, and the hope might remain that time, by 
familiarizing us with these, would afford a reme- 
dy. But this system has, in substance, been in 
ment, what little change has been perceptible, 


it is believed has been for the worse, not for the 
better. 





| stead of vigorously applying the plough, hoe, or 


Experience docs not appear to have | trom loose stones, breaking such as will admit of 
shed any light, or practice produced any 2melio. |) it fine for paving the center of the way, or even 


. . . . i] 

| ration of the evils; like causes have continued | 
' 

| to produce like effects, and after suffering so long | 
with the vilest roads imaginable, the public seem | 


to have become willing that, if possible, legisla. | 
tive wisdom should devise a plan of maintaining | 


our roids more conformable to the genius of the — 


and founded on more 


age 


ge, effective principles. 


tem may be provided, equally simple, less ex. 


pensive, and vastly more efficacious, than the 
present. We do not imegine that while every 
other departinent of civil economy has, within 
the last few years, received decided improve. 
ment, the ancient system of making and pre. 
serving roads had become so perfect as to admit 


of no alteration for the better. To correct an 


evil it can rarely be necessary to c uwricature or | 


exaggerate it; but as many of our citizens have 


never perhaps had their attention drawn to the 


vast expense, as well as the other defects of our 
highway system, it may not be amiss to pass 
some of these in review, in order more concla- 
sively to show the necessity of reform. 

From statistical examination and inquiries, it 
is found that the number of days work assessed 
for working on the highways, amounts in the 
severai towns to nearly one half of the whole 
number of inhabitants in said towns; and as in 
a large proportion of the road districts in the 
state the pathmasters avail themselves of that 
provision of the law which allows them to add 
one-third to the regular assessinent, there can be 
no doubt that the number of days worked, or 
called worked, on the road, amounts to at least 
one million. The price fixed for the commuta- 
tion of this labor per day, is five shillings—not a 
high estimate, as all will admit who consider the 

son of the year in which it is generally per. 
formed—yet at this rate the tax paid by the state 
for the ¢ f 


upport of 


P| common highways amounts 


innually to more than six hundred thousand dol. 


hut ‘Phat this sum judiciously expended on our 
roids would put them in a much better state 
hin at present, cannot be questioned. The 
f.ult then must he in the mode of expenditure, 
1 to i rtiin where this fuult is, we shall be 
pol wor ccossful if, instead of taking the 
whol: state n exumnple, we confine ourselves 
to the op ions of asinele district. Towns ere 
ly divided into highw y districts, in which 

the ar of work as d varies from thirty 
to fifty. * mo diy , and iucluding from two to 
four? of roidto be worked. Ina district 
Which is assossed forty days, there will general. 
ly be found t! jumDber of individualls allowed 


to work on the 1oad, of whom perhaps one half, 


or twenty porsons, will be on at a time, thus 


working out the tax of the district as tt is called, 


in thie t! of two days. When working on 
the highways, the hours of labor are usually as 
follows :—'The work is begun at nine o’clock,and 
continued till two lve—then a nooning of an hour 
and a hiif---then work till six, and the d Ly is 
done. In traversing the country about the sea. 


_ son of the year in which this work is done,which 


is genorally in June, one constantly meets with 
operation half a century, and instead of improve. | 


partics of men thus ostensibly engaged; but in. 


craper—instead of clearing the traveled way 


| fourths, of 





SO oF ey era 





extirpating the noxious weeds from the sides of 
the road, they are enjoying themselves on the 
green grass, and all the indications of activity to 

v seen or heard, proceed from the loquacious 
organ of some long-winded story-toller, diverting 


with his hundred times repeated tale, or some 


_ straying way-side politiciin enlightening with 


his dogmatic asseVerations, the edified and patient 
groups around, Now will any one who is ae. 
quainted with tho manner in which labor on tho 
road is usually perfermed, assert that as much 
work is performed by these twenty men ina day, 


as would be done by six who worked as hard, 
andthe sune number of hours that the farmer 
does on his farm, or the hired Laborer for his em. 


ployer? Yot in the one cise the exponse is 
twelve dollars filly conts, whilo at six shillings a 
day, a pric» which would ensure ability and faith. 
fulness, the six days would cost but four dollars 
fifty cents, boing a saving to the district of six. 
teen dollars. ‘Tat there is now and then a dis. 
trict which forms an exception to these remarks 
is perhaps true—there may be some in which a 
majority of the inhabitants profer a good road 
to a poor one, and tike their measures accord. 
ingly ; cpaired on a proper sys. 
tem, their labor is applied when it can be most 
profitably exocuted; but still the defect in the 
system remains, that an ignorant or self con. 
evited pathin ist 


their roids are 


riniy, in a single season, ren. 
der useless or destroy the well arranged measures 
and labors of his predecossors fer years, The 
great error of 


our pre 


present system may be ex. 


pressed in few worJs—it furnishes a premium for 
offors 


man to be idle. 


laziness—it a positive inducement toa 


Few 


ply for the love of la 


men will labor hard sim- 
bor; Uieore must be a pros. 
pect of immedi or remote advant ige to call 
out his energies, and road iniking at the present 
furnishes neither. Under this state of 
mid-red at that our roads 

lo—it is rather matter of surprise 
that they are in any im 


time 
things it is not to be we 
are so misera!l 


ure passable. 


If it is asked liow the reform we propose is to 
be accomplished, we an r, by the friends of 
improvement octing with union and persever- 
ance until the def we complain of are remo. 
ved—by enliriitent nj inflaencing the public 
mind through the medium of the press—and by 
having all thoes who profor heaving good roads to 
poor ones promptly and with energy in 
laying their wishes b-fore the legislature of the 
state. Nothing ff etual will be done until the 
tex for the support of couimon roads shall be as. 


sessed and pui r tixes are, in money; 
and then, if judiciously expended, we believe one 
half the amount? r:ised will be sufficient to 
place the ro cood repair, and keep them 60. 
now assessed ten days at five 
iting to six dollars and 


The man wlio is 
shillings rd , aimno! 
twenty-five conts, will surcly not comp!ain when 
to one half, or even three- 
that sum. ‘he money thus raised 


must be expended under the care of a town board 


his tax is reduced 


of superintendents, at such times and in such 


manner as the interests of the several districts 
demand. We say at such * times,” because in 
many instances the expenditure of half a dollar 
in season, would prevent an injury to the road 
which it would take days to repair,and becanse in 
certain situations five dollars paid out for drawing 
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gravel in the winter, would do more towards 
placing a picce of road in good repair, than 
twice that sum would in the spring of the year; 


{ . . . 
| be made by lot or otherwise, whose office of the | 


| 
| 
} 
it 
y 


while under the present mode of doing business — | 
have the same powers that commissioners now 


the whole tax is expended at once, and then for 
the rest of the year the roads are left to take cre 
of themselves. But our object in this paper is 
not to present a plin; it is simply to cill the at. 
tention of the readers of the Furmér to the sub. 


ject—to urge it upon their consideration— and _ 
throw out a few hints of what is needed and de. | 


sired by the community. Those who wisi fur- 
ther to investigate the mutter, and considera 
plan which, with some few modifications, it is 
believed would meet the wishes of most, are re- 
ferred to the third volume of the Farmer, page 
356, to the closing article of an able series of pa- 
pers by the Hon. Din Bradley, of Mureellus. 
Woe should indeed despuir of the state, if when 
acknowledged evils exist, the public were to fold 
up their arms and pitiently suffer their continu. 
ance; orif when properly represented to the le. 
gislature, that body were to turn a deaf ear to 
the wishes of the people, or coldly reply to their 
petitions, the evils of which you compliin are of 
long standing, and if not incurable, we cinnot 
interfere. W. Gayvorp. 
Olisco, Dec. 8, 1835. 


x -. — 


Proposed Substitute 
For the Laws of New-York regulating Highways. 





In our third volume we published a series of 
Essays on the Road Laws of this state, by the 


Hon. Dan Braptey of Mircellus. As _ public 


attention has been called to these essays in the 
preceding co:mrmunic .tion, we have thought it 
best to republish the closing number, in which a 
substitute is proposed for our present highway 
laws. 
From the Genesee Farmer of 1853. 

Althbouch IT have impeached the road laws, and 
done what | could to achiove thetr destructi mn, 
yet f disclaiin any obligation, as resting upon 
inyself, to propose a substitute. Neither have | 
the vanity to suppose myself capable of devising 
a new code of road laws, and presenting it in a 
form so perfect,as not to require material amend- 
ments. If [have done so much as to unmesk 
the old system, and expose its deformities which, 
under a cloak of antiquity, had been lonz con- 
cealed, for this | consider myself as having a 
claim on the gratitude of my citizens— 
and now they should be coatent to [-t ie rest. 
To devise a pew code will be the lecitimate work 
of legislative committees, yet I will not decline 
expressing my views on this subject. Perhaps | 
may proceed so far as to draw the outlines of a 
plan; but TL shall do this chiefly with a tiew to 
elicit attention to the sul] ct,and with v wy little 
expect tion tiat my plan will be adopted, 

in devising a new system of road laws, care 
should be taken to correct, as far as practicable 
the evils found to be inherent in the system now 
to be reject vd, 
minent inthe old laws, is absolutely incorrisible, 

| 


three shall expire at the end of the first year, 
whose at that of the second, &c., the intent be- 
ing that the office of ene and only one of these 
officers shall expire annually, This board should 


have, to lay out and establish new roads, and to 


alter sucii as have been esta‘ilished; and in the | 


exercise of these powers, they should be restrict- 
ed, a8 commissioners now are, and their d cisions 
may, In some cases, be subject to appeals, 


In addition to the powers thus expressed, those | 


officers, as the sole executive road offi-ers fur 
their respective towns, should be autiuorized and 
required —ILst, to divide their respective towns 
into aS many road districts as they shall think 
will be conducive to the better manazement of 
the road interests therein, Such divisions may 
he subject to their discretionary alterations ; and 
if they are found uunecessary, they can be dis- 
continucd, 

2d. After the first year, to report annually, 10 
days before the annual town meetings tn their 
respective towns, to the town clerks thereof, the 
amount of money that it will be necessary to 
raise in said towns the ensuing year, to dufray 
the experses of roads and bridges, including the 


pay of road officers, and all other expenses inci- 


| 


The pathmaster feature, so pro- 


and should be expunged altogether, ‘The high- | 


way tax, instead of being assessed in labor, as it 
is now, must, like other town charges, be assess- 
ed and collected in dollars and cents. Of course, 
those inhabitants who are so poor as to have no 
taxable property, will be exonerated from the 
hivhway tax. It appears to me reasonable and 
right that itshould be so. 


There must be in each of the towns a hoard of | 


commissioners, or perhaps it may be better styl- 
ed, a board of superintendents of highways. 
This board may consist of three frecholders, be- 
longing to the town in which they are to serve. 
They should be elected for three years ; and im- 
mediately alter the first election, decision should 


dent to the road department. [t may be render- 
ed imperative on the towns to raise the suins so 
repotted ; or an exce tion may be allowed, in 
case three-fourths of the electors present at an 
annual town meeting, shall judge the sum so re- 
ported too large. In such case, the town may be 


From the Cultivator. 
Corp—Potatoes—Ruta Baga. 
Dear Sir—Azrecable to your request, when I 

saw youin May last, | herewith transmit to you 
the result of some experiments, I at that time 
contemplated making, particularly in the growth 
of Indian corn, potatoes, and ruta baga turnep. 
‘This section of country is celebrated for grass 


_and grazing, and most of our farmers have em- 
_ barked in the dairy business, under a belief that 


of all kinds of grain excepting oats, 


required to ratse aless sum; andits amount may | 


be determined by a vote of the majority present, 

3d. To make contracts relative to prospective 
expenditures on roads and bridges, that will be 
binding on their successors, 

4th. To r-ceive all the moneys raised by their 
respective towns for road purposes, and apply 
the same to the best advantave for the use of 
roids and bridges, paying therewith all the ex- 
penses incident to the road department within 
their respective towns; their object and their du- 
ty always being, to keep the roads and bridges 
therein in good repair. 

‘The commissioners or superintendents should 


le rend re d rigidly responsible, and their pay | 


should be such, as will indace the best men to 
Undera system like this, 
it is probable most of the work necessary to be 


serve as such officers, 


done on roads and bridges, would be disposed of 


bv contract. Itis beheved that inseuch a system 
of road laws, a remedy would be found for most 
of the evils complained of in these essays. A 
eystem like this would remove the veto which 
now stands against doing any thing, or causing 
any thing to be done, in the winter season, for 
tie furtherance of highway work. I think it 
would supply the requisite excitements of ambi- 
tious ent ‘rprise,a id afford sufficient induceme nts 
for the practice of eco omy in the man igement 
of road cone Under a system like this, the 

vils resulting from the control of tznorant and 
incompetent men, would, in a good measure, be 
avoided, So far as IT can see, under such a sys- 
tem, the business of roads might be rendered 
systematic. 

~ After all, it is too much to expect that a new 
road system can, at once, be devised, and ren. 
dered so perfect as to be found unexceptionable, 
when it comes to be puton tal, That the t me 
has fully come, when we ought to try the expert. 


rns, 





the soil and climate is unfavorable to the growth 
: This being 
the second year that agricultural business has 
occupied exclusively my attention, my operations 
as yet are small, 

| had a ten acre lot of stiff, strong sward, that 
had not been ploughed for many years ; this I in- 
tended turning over chiefly for Indian corn; in 
one corner of which | measured off one acre for 
corn, and by the side of it, one other acre for po- 
lovs--drew on about twenty loads yard manure 
to the acre, on each, turned it over, followed the 
plouzh with the roller, harrowed and furrowed it 
three feet apart from north to south, put down 
about the same quantity of manure in the hills 
that was turned under. Commenced plantin 
corn 2Uth May, seed soaked, rolled in tar an 
water and plaster; put down 4 grains in a hill, 
one foot apart ; we planted the first day about one 
quarter of an acre, which came up well, the rest 
was planted on the 22d and 23d, and owing, as I 
thought, to the seed laying too long in the hot 
sun after being soaked, before it was planted, 
did not come up scarcely one hill in a row: we 
replanted on ile 2d and 3d June, which came up 
well, 

In consequence of the late planting and the 
unfavorable season, I long since abandoned the 
idea obtaining more than a common crop. It 
however grew well; we gave it two good dress- 
ings with the cultivator and hand hoe. On the 
6th Sept. we had a frost that checked its growth, 
and on the nights of the 12th and 13th Sept. 
were killing frosts; while it appeared to be 
in full bloom, on the 14th, we cutit all up by the 
roots and placed it in small stooks, where it re- 
mained unti! about the middle of Octuber, when 
we husked it out, taking care to keep the one- 
fourth acre first planted ly itself. We husked it 
in large baskets holding little more than a bushel, 
We took from the quarter acre, 48 baskets, one 
of which we spread on the shelves in the milk 
house, where we kept a fire in a stove, and left it 
about ten days, then shelled it out, and got 17 
quarts one pint shelled corn, giving 26 bushels 8 
qts., or 105 Uashels tothe acre. ‘The other three- 
tourths did not do as well, but taking it together, 
we got 94 bushels and 2 qts. shelled corn. I 


would not wish it understoed from the above, 


that Lam in favor of late planting, by no means. 
{ am decidedly in favor of early planting, weather 
and land permitting, L would never leave it later 
than 10th of May. Urgent business calling me 


from home, was the cause of my late planting at 


ment of a new code of road laws, L think no one || 


will doubt. [I hope the correspondents of the 


Genesee Farmer, andthe other agricultural jour- | 


jals in the state, will use their pens freely on this 
subject. Itis important that steps be taken to 
bring this subject, at an early day, before the 
Legislature at ifs next s ssion. 


sion, that they may have time sufliciently to in- 
vestigate it, and pass laws, giving to the state a 


new road system in season to be put in opera- | 


tion at the nextannual town meetings. D. B. 


Onondaga co, Oct. 4th, 1833. 





The increase of population in the United States 
is one thousand souls every day. 


The subject | 
should come before that body early in the ses- | 


| 8 per cent. more than the pink-cye. 


this time, 

Potatoes.—My potatoe ground was prepared 
the same as for the corn, and planted the first 
and second days of June—furrows three feet 
apart one way, seed all whole and large, put 
down one in a place, one foot apart; we gavé 
them one good dressing with the plough and 
hand hoe, which was all that was done to them 
until harvesting. About one quarter was plant- 
ed with the pruk-eye, the rest with the orange 
potatoe. Wetook up 5194 baskets, weighing 
each 69 Ibs, A fair measured bushel of potatoes 
weizhed 64 Ibs.; by this standard we got 560 
bushels as fine potatoes probably, as is often ta- 
ken outthe ground, The orange yielded about 
In no part 
of my farm did potatoes yicld as much by one 
quarter, as they did the preceeding year; Ido not, 
therefore, consider the yield of 560 bushels to the 
acre, by any means a large one. 

Ruta Baga.—The ground planted was barely 
sufficient to give a far trial, less than half an 
acre, part of it on sward, and part on ground 
where potatocs were raised last year. ‘Those 
where potatoes grew the preceding year were 
the best. I measured from one end of the paich 
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twenty square rods, from which we got 194} 
bushels, or 1,236 bushels to the acre, 55 lbs. to 
the bushel. ‘I'he ground was ploughed but once, 
threw into ridges about three feet apart, a man 
sent ahead with a hoe to level the tops of the 
ridges, following myself with a tin cannister 
with two small holes in it, with the seed in. 
(And here, in justice, I must acknowledge t 
receipt of the simple idea obtained trom the Cul- 
tivator, in a communication in the May number 
of this year, from William R. Smith, of Mace- 
don, which I consider of more value to me, than 
many years subscription to the Cultivator.) ‘This 
canister I shook over the ridge, passing nearly 
on acommon walk ; a boy following with a 
den rake, to cover the seed, and it was done. 
The seed caine up well—required a little thin- 
ning in some places, and filling up in others. IT 
consider the ruta baga a crop which every farmer 


| 
ue 


ile 


should raise, particularly the poor man, who 
keeps but one cow, and hires a tenement, with 
but one acre of land, Let him set off one qiare 
terof an acre and plant it with ruta baga; with 


proper treatment, this would furnish his table 
nearly the year round with an excellent vegeta- 
ble, and with the aid of a few bundles 
winter his cow better than shecould be wintered 
on hay, “Mine were planted 7th June, which in 
our latitude | think is not too early. 1 will en- 
deavor to make as near an estimate of the e 


ot str iw 


A* 
pense of the cultivation as I can, commencing 
with the corn. 


Vp 

Dr. 
loughing, harrowing and furrowing 1} 
days,at 16 shillings per day,........+...33 00 

Planting, 4 days’ work, at6s. per day,.....3 00 


Drawing on 40 loads manure, at 20 cts.....8 

First dressing with cultivator, ! GAY, .cccceed Of 

Six days’ work hoeing first time,..........4 

Six days’ work secon dressing,.......+...4 50 

Half day with the cultivator,.... eer 

Seed, one dollar, interest on cost of land, 
ne 


Se) ee er er er ee er re i 
S29 ry 
Cr. 
1? ‘ } - 7, = ~, w 
by J4 busnels corn, atOs........ oo ee GI 50 
Expenses,...... baikiy a erry Te aascme 50 
Piss cs 6s Ksd0baedncnceeeeen GO 

> 


[ have not taken into calculation the expense 
of harvesting, considering the fodder to be ample 


pav. 


Dr. 


POTATOES, 


Ploughing, harrowing and furrowing,.....33 00 
Planuag, 4 days’ work, at 6s, per day,.....3 00 
Ploughing 1 day,..cescccscevceseceseeesd OO 
Hloeing ! days, BE Ghicce dsetcdsvvesrsrscce OO 
Digging and housing 560 bushels, at $3 
per hundred bushels,........... , .-.16 80 
Interest on cost of land,............. y 5 50 
35 bushels seed at 23.18...0.cceccccseeeeeS VD 
Drawi gz on 40 loads manure, at 20 cents...8 00 
sis O5 
Cr. 
By 560 bushels, at 20 cents,........-.3112 09 
expenses of cultivating, Kc....- 600-0. -48 05 


3. eT Tee 


RUTA BAGA, Dr. 

Ploughing, harrowing and ridging,.......33 00 

Putting in the seed, 2 days’ work,........1 50 
‘Two days’ dressing through with the cul- 

2 eee sosadnweeds 2 OO 

First thinning and hoeing, 8 days, at 63....6 00 

Second do. do. 8d Wc enevcan. cocsecedd OO 

One pound seed, 83.......00..005. odiney 1 60 

Interest for cost of land, Terr peePesseresscsem BO 

$25 oo 

Cr. 

by 1,236 bushels, at 20cts........ »$247 20 

Expenses of cultivating, &c.......+.64--23 00 


epee 
‘vy >. . 
The tops will pay for harvesting. 
Tain fully of opinion that any land that will 


stow tutty bushels [Indian corn to the acre, wi! 


grow five hundred of potatoes, or ten hundred of 
ruta baga. Yours, very respectfully, 
J. W. Brewster. 
N. B. The soil on which the above crops were 
srown, was adark loam witl 
clay, a bardpan underneath, 


and most experienced farmers in the neizhbor- 
heod been considered entirely unfit for the growth 
of Indian corn. 

Tr ilon, Oneida co. oN ve. IS55. 


The Silk Worm. 


ith a small mixture ol 
sav ten or twelve | 
inches from the surface, and has by the oldest | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


There is neither perplexity nor mystery in the | 
urt of reai Bea ind manacing tits extra rdinary 
insect. We propose to ve Uns position by an 
appeal to the most } ular treatises extant—re- 
ly mi thos niy wh » are | { idapted to the 
circunistances of our own ¢ wintry. ‘Lhe works 
which we « i st titled to faith in the 
remises, are Kenrick’s Guide, of which we have 
vready spoken—and Cobb’s Manual, published 


two ve irs ce by order of the Legislature of 
this Commonwealth, 

We learn from these sources, that in six weeks 
the vegetable substance of the mulberry leaf is 
onverted into silken threads, by the operations 
of the silk ym. ‘d s, whence the magecot 
proc d 9 kell { ted, are of a pale yel- 
low bue in sma than grains of ordinary 

ach sand. tna the course of four days, those 
Wiicsl Are ili y fo pre cc, i Line t sort ol 
lila or d cpstate Ccolor-—-those which CxXhivil no 
change of s e, are unpre ve, and ot no 
value, Until preparat are made for support- 
ing the worm, the eog should 1) rved ina 
dry cellar, inclosed in a box ma ticht, sufthi- 
‘ \ ife from the « } { vyennin,and 
rom tne no le I ! aol? ture, 

In the latt rt via rboginning of June, 
whent m rry leaf puts t,t egos of the 
silkworm may be su ted to the process of 
hatching, if the weathe not cold and dan p. 
The yapers upon which the eves have been | r- 
iby the parent moth, may placed on tables 
or hurdles ina mail room, ving a ithern 
aspect, but not directly ¢ pos itothe sun’ rays. 
In afew days, according to the temperature, th 
egos will turn somwihat pale when there nid 
b laid over them shi ets Will paper, I d 
by means of a knitting needle,and bent ip atth 
t cre s, that the young b od may not ¢ cape, 
Over these shects, lay a few twigs of the mulber- 
rv, conta nine the young leaves, ‘Towards the 
the insects will be attracted and wil at ones 
commence feeding. Fresh leaves, finely cut up, 
should now be administered three or four times a 
dav. 

On the fourth day, the insects will have passed 
what is commonty deemed the first stage of then 
existence——al w neh tae they become torpid, 
and must be ailowed to rest. Durine this stace 
the hitter which thev occasion should be twice 
remove l. They remain inactive three or fout 
days, when they awake with an increased apne- 
tite; more food, less delicately prepared, must 
then be supplied, and their litter oftener removed. 
Anothor change, or moulting, preceded also by 
a state of te rpitude, occurs on the thirteenth or 
fourteenth day. Hurdles of coursely woven 
twine may be placed above them, overiaid with 
leaves, to which they will resort, leaving their 


litter to be easily removed- 


an operation which 
should 1 


laily pe rtormed., 
faving reached the fourth st ior the worms are 
commoniy of a licht flesh cole 


ow be 


° Th yYnow eat 
ravenously, and consume the fullest crown leaves 
in large quantities. They require feeding in this 
stage night and day—and 


+ 
st 
increased 


, . 
tt] pro uct ol silk 1s 


{ 
t j fi od, 


iO 


i 
‘ 


in proportion heir su 
and their ability to devour it. It is important to 
the health of the worm, that cleanliness. and a 
pure atrnosphe re, be alw ays th uintained, ¢ Spec ial- 
ly in this stage, 

When the insects are ready to commence spin- 
ning, or forming cocoons, they manilest an appa- 
rent rest and frequently are seen wan- 
de ring over the untasted 
wards, This period 


ity ot 


1e@ssrie Ss, 
leaves and reaching up- 
ordinarily arrives in about 


one month after the hatching. The worms are 
the — more than three inches long, and 
nearly transparent. Bn “c ; , 

are B we neni for aealee en — 
ae aa Sept ; Ing, d be placed 
for their accommodation, They soon ascend and 
enter upon their final labor, whereon they em- 
ploy themselves without cessation for four 6r five 
days, when the cocoon is completed, the laborer 
Re, within, and changing to the chrysalis 
srate, 

A fortnight afterwards, a little light gray moth 
emerecs trom the cocoon, and without takine 
food at all, forthe space of thirty or forty hours, 
preceeds to lay its eggs, three or four hundred in 
number, arranged circularly, and closely adher- 
ing to papers prepared forthe purpose. The moth 
exists but a few hours after having thus made 
provision for anew generation, 

‘There are numerous details, of course, con- 
nected with the treatment of this wonderful and 
interesting insect, which we have neither time 
nor space herein to specify. But we have pre- 
sented a sufficiently general view of the subject, 
to satisfy the reader that there is but verv litle 
intricacy or difficulty inthe matter. Those who 
may determine, practically, to pursue the inqui- 
ry, we will engage shall be furnished with all ne- 
cessary information at a very trifling expense. 
Our only design in the present article being to 
dispel doubts touching the ease and facility of 
transtorming the mulberry leaf into silk, we have 
herein abstained from entering into particulars 
respecting the natural history of the worm, the 
ippearance and preparation of the cocoon, &e. 
xe, all, or any of which, shall be cheerfully com- 
nunicated to those who may need them for ¢x- 

rimental purposes.— Nantucket Inquirer. 

Fron 

Tne To Katon Grape.—-We understand 
rom a celebrated horticulturist of Albany, that 


the American Gardener’s Magazine. 


or. Spafford’s famous grape of this name is like- 
y to prove synonymous with the Calarba, now 


» well known as one of the best of our native 
rapes.—.2. J. D. Newburgh, N.Y. Oct. 30, 1835. 

| We have had this kind 1n bearing this season ; 
the parent variety of the plant having been re- 
ceived by ourselves from Dr. Spafford. We tast- 
ed the fruit in his earden at Lansinebureh seve- 
| years since, and thought at the time it was sv- 
ronymous with the Catawba, and so informed the 
Doctor, who thought us rather presumptive. 
Subsequently, however, and after the latter be- 
came better known to us, we thought we were in 
error. Dr. Spafford personally informed us that 
he raised it from seed, (and he believed from a 
forcign variety,) and it would be a singular cit- 


rs 


cumstance if it should prove synonymous with 
the Catawba. Our grapes did not ripen suffi- 


cently this year to enable us to decide correctly. 
It certainly has much the appearance of the Ca- 
tawba, but we vet doubt its being synonymous. 
We were at Lansingburgh in the early part ol 
October, and the grapes were then fully ripe. In 
this vicinity, Catawbas were not ripe, the same 
until the first of November. Another 
year will, we hope, enable us to settle this impor- 
tant question.— Conds. } 

Tue Paraw or Crustarp Appxre, (Asimma 
triloba, D.C. Anona, W. Porcelia, Ph.)—This 
fine indrezenous tree is but too little known or 
cultivated in the Middle or Eastern States. 
‘There is a fine specimen twenty-five or thirty 
feet hich, in the aneient garden of J. Parker, 
Philadelphia, which has produced fruit for se veral 
years, (some specimens of which were exhibited 
iwsylvania Horticultural Society the 


seasen, 


before the P. 
present season.) The tree merits a more gene- 
ral introdnetion into our ornamental plantations, 
as well on account of its fine, broad, deep-green 
foliace and pendent purple flowers, as the 
unique appearance of its curious and not inedi- 
ble fruit.— Jd, 

Eisinpuncu Grare.—This native vaniely 
has perfectly ripened its fruit, owing to the late 
fine weather, at thecountry residence of T. Lee, 
Esq., Brookline. Ithas never before, in this vi- 


cinity, arrived at sufficient maturity to test its 
quali 2. 


We have heard, however, from gen- 
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tlemen who have tasted the fruit, and who may 
be considered as the best authority, that it ts in- 
ferior to no other native grape. Mr. Lee himself 
has informed us that he prefers it to the Cataw- 
ba, generally acknowleged as the most superior 
variety.--Conds. 


Catawba, ISABELLA, AND Bianp’s Virainia | 
Grare.—We have lately received (Oct. 31) from | 


the Messrs. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y., 


| 
| 
| 


some fine specimens of the above kinds, ‘The | 
Catawbas were far superior to any we ever tast- 


ed; Bland’s Virginia were not quite ripe, and we 
doubt whether they will ever perfect their fruit 


north of Virginia; it is a superior sort and de-— 


serves full trial; they were the best we have ever 
tasted. We have raised some in our garden 
this season, but not quite equal to those favored 


us by the Messrs. Downing. ‘The Catawba is, | 


in our estimation, (and we are not great lovers of 
native grapes, ) entitled to a place in every grape- 
ry. 
the richest addition our fruit garden has received 
for many years. It should be more generally 
cultivated.—Ib, 

Deatu oF Mr. Drummonn.—We have just 
received the sad news of the death of the well 
known botanical traveler, Mr. Drummond, Ile 
had crossed from Texas to the peninsula of F'lo- 
rida, with the intention of exploring the botani- 
cal riches of that country; but, finding the sea- 
son unfavorable, he sailed over to Havana, Cuba, 
but died soon after his arrial. Thus the botani- 
cal and horticultural world have lost, in a short 
period, two of the most valuable contributors,— 
Mr. Douglas, whose indefatigable exertions have 
enriched the gardens of Europe and America 
with so many rare, interesting, and beautiful 
species of plants from California and our North- 
West Coast, and Mr. Drummond, whom your 
botanical readers will recollect as the naturalist 
in Sir John Franklin’s overland expedition, and 
whose collections in British America were ex- 
tremely valuable. More recently he had explor- 
ed the Southern States, where, we believe, he 


Was it but a few days earlier, it would be | 


amassed a collection of upwards of a thousand | 


species of plants. ’ 
and a half in Texas, adding to his collection,and 


was anticipating an interesting and profitable tour | 


through Florida, when he met his untimely fate. 
—4. J. D., Newburgh, N.Y. Oct. 30. 


Houschold Affairs. 

Kxvery house-wife knows how to make herb- 
tea. ‘The herbs are put into a cup or dish, hot 
water turned upon them, and they are suffered to 
steep—why not to boil ? 
of their medicinal virtues, and particularly the 


principal of flavor, the most volatile property | 


they contain, is dissipated by boiling, and the 
virtues of the tea lost. In the processes of boil- 
ing and fermentation, the natural flavor and aro- 
ina of the choicest vegetable production are dis- 
sipated and changed, Yet though every woman 
knows how to make fAerb tea, few seem to know 
how to make green or black tea, or coffee; or 
knowing, do not reduce their knowledge to prac- 
tice. A mistaken economy, to get all the strength, 
induces them generally to boil the latter well, and 
often the former; and the consequence is, that 
instead of a grateful refreshing beverage, they 
give us a dull, acrid, or insipid substitute, retain- 
ing nothing pleasant but the color and heat. The 
aroma, which gives the liquor its value, and 
which should be recognized by the nose as well 
as the palate, is gone—with the steam, and with 
it much of the flavor, They not only boil out the 
strength, but they waste it. Now, without in- 


5 


tending to infringe upon the prerogative of the | 


sood wife, we do advise, that she will make her 
green and black, as she does her herb tea, with- 
out boiling ; and that she will only leach her cof- 
fee, by putting it, when recently burnt, and fresh 
cround, into a strainer, fitted to the top of her 


coffee pot, and turning upon it as much g 


water as would suffice in the old mode. We can | 


assure our fair readers, from reason as well as ex- 
perience, that this is the best way, not only to 
gratify the taste, but to promote economy, Less 
tea and coffee are required in the steeping and 


After this, he spent a year | 


Because a large portion | 


boiling | 


leaching, than in the boiling process, and the 
beverage obtained by the mode recommend- 
ed is more tonic, exlulerating and pleasant.— 
Cultivator, 


Eiorse-Power Grist Millis. 
We have before us a specimen of corn meal 
ground in one of the horse-power Grist Mills, 


which is becoming so popular with the owners of 


} 


large landed estates. ‘he lewes Led-stone instead 
of the upper one runs, and instead of the stones, 
which are burrs, performing a circular revolution, 
they run horizontally. ‘I'he graia resting on the 
bed-stone is thrown out by the centrifugal force as 
soon as ground, which leaves the meal lively 
though very fine. ‘The sample before us is truly 
a most beautiful one; to the eye it looks more 
like wheat than corn meal, and yet when submit- 
ted to the test of the finger and thumb, its de- 
lightful granular touch indicates at once that 
none of that vital principle, which is the life of 
all flour, and imparts to bread its most desirable 
quality, had been lost in the process of grinding. 


‘These mills reduce three bushels of corn into | 


meal in an hour, and they are equally effective in 
producing flour out of any other grain. 

To gentlemen who have a large number of 
hands or stock, one of them would certainly be 
a most valuable acquisition, enabling them as it 
would, not only to procure a supply of flour for 
the former without going off their respective es- 
tates, but of feeding the latter also with ground 
food, a thing of the first importance,both with re- 
spect to the health of animals and to the saving 
of provender. itis the opinion of some of the 
best judging farmers in Europe and Aimerica,that 
by grinding all grain fed to stock, and cutting 
and steaming their hay or fodder, at least one- 
third less will serve them, and that the animals 
themselves can be thus kept in better condition.— 
Farmer §& Gardener. 
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Meteorological Tabie, 
KEPT AT ROCHESTER, FOR NOVEMBER, 1835. 
10 A, M. 10 P. M. 
a at ° yi 2s ° “— 
elE|S x - |lidls 2 . 
Sisiz s/s - Hele ole > 
Sis]ge/ 2] @ [S3e/e/ 2 
ar "ogee ager ersevegs oR nee 
1/50)29,80's w) fair |/16)29,83) s | fair 
2)50 29,80) s | do 18/29, 79/8 Ww do 
3'60)29,75| s_ |cloudy 57/29, 798 w do 
466/29,75 3 wi fair | 62/29,60/s w cloudy 
5/53 29,60 s w) cloudy | 48) 29,75)N Ww fair 
6)46)29,70) N doa |52)29,40/s E cloudyd 
7/50/29,50 Ww dob |47/29.60] w fair 
§/56/29.65) w | fair 1153129,55 Ww do 
9154 29,50] wi; do | 13129.65|N Ww cloudy 
10/40/29,75.N w} do |42)29,45)N E do 
11/47/28,70) w jcloudye |/36}28,70| w doi 
12/38/28,75/N w| dod {/32)28,10\n w_ fairf 
13)30123,45|N wl fair |i30/28'601 N do 
14) 43)28,55 w! do 18/28,50/3 W cloudyd 
15)53/28,55\s wicloudye |/52|28,30/s Ee dob 
16)55|23,25| w | dof |38)2840)\N w do 
17/42/283,50) w | fair |/42/23,35) w fair 
18|50 28 45) w | do 48/28,60) w do 
19}50/28,60'N edo |/47/28,55N E cloudy 
20/55'23,40| s |cloudyb|/48}28,30| w | fair) 
21|37|23,65N w| do |/34)28,85] N do 
22)32)30,05) x | do 28/30,00] N | cloudy 
| 23)27|29,55| e |cloudyg}|24/29,55] w do 
24|28/29,65| w | fair |30/29,65) w | fair 
25|31)29,70)s w cloudy |,30)29,70/s Ww cloudy 
26/30/29 60) w doh ||35)29,50)s Ww fair 
27/4029,40's | fair |/32)29,30} s | cloudy 
28/35|29,25|s wicloudyh |/28/29,30} w | do 
29/16/29,35] w | do |/14/29,40) n | fair 
30/24/29,40) s do 20/29,50 Ww do 























Means.—-Ther. 41.3—Bar. 29.60—Rain 1.5 
inches—Snow 7 inches, : 

a Cold—b rainy—e rain and very high wind, 
sleet in great quantity—d snows—e rainy, spring 
water 52°—f high wind—g snow 6 inches—- 
h snow 3 inch--é violent wind, Bar. 28.65 at 4 
P. M.—j high winds, rainy all day. 








Biruminovs Coat.—In an article in a late num- 
ber of Sillimans’s Journal, itis stated that great 
and valuable as are the anthracite deposits in 
Pennsylvania, her bituminous coal region is still 
more extensive and inexhaustible. The Allegha- 
ny mountains form the dividing line between 
these two species of coal, or between the transi- 
tion and secondary formations. It is there sta- 
ted :—“ ‘The bituminous coal beds vary from one 
foot to twelve feet in thickness, but rarely exceed 
six feet. ‘They lie in nearly horizontal strata, 
with about sufficient dip to free the mings from 
water; some hills contain three and four beds, 
with alternate layers of earth and slate, and rest 
between a firm and smooth slate roof and floor. 
Faults or troubles are seldom met with, and in 
this they differ from the anthracite, and go far to 
confirm the opinion, that all this vast extent of 


_ secondary rocks was once the bottom of the great 


' berries, 


| the Publisher of this paper. ‘ 


| Genesee Farmer. 


lake or sea, and that it suffered little, if any, in- 
terruption from the gradual discharge of its wa- 
ters, through its distant and widely extended 
boundary.” 





Robbins’ Planting Machine. 
[TH this Machine Corn, Beans, Peas, Broom 


§ Corn, Mangel Wurtzel, 'Turneps, Onions, 
and seeds of almost every description, can be plant» 
ed with more system and correctness than can be 
done in the usual manner of planting with the hand 
and hoe, One man may easily plant five acres a 
day, placing the seeds any given distance apart, 
from two or more inches, and in rows two and a half 
feet apart. 

Machines can be had by applying to Reyno.ps 
& Barenam, Rochester; C. N. Bement, Trea 
surer of the State Agricultural Society, Albany ; 
Busurop Buck, Lanesborough, Berkshire county, 
Mass.; and Daniext T. Buck, Lowville, Lewis 
county, agent and proprietor for making and vending 
said machines, at ail of which places it is intended to 
keep a supply on hand. 

Lowville, Nov. 24, 1833. nov 28-6m 


Monroe Llorticultural Garden & 


NURSERY. 
vy 


HE subscriber offersto the public 
« chvive selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 

ples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
Fc. Fe. 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a !arge collection 
of Green-House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition, 

it_# Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
ee : 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroeco,N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834, 











Sheep for Sale. 
HE subscriber has for sale at his farm at East 
. Bloomtield Center, 40 Bucks and about 500 
Ewes. They are from the finest floc’ s of Dutchess 
county, and consist of full blooded Merinos and 


| Saxons, and various grades of each. 





LEONARD THOMPSON. 
Bloomfield Center, Nov. 19, 1835. nov 2] {3t 


The Complete Farmer & Rural 
ECONOMIST, 
Y Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer, second edition, revised, im- 
proved, and enlarged, just published and for sale at 
the Rochester Seed Store, 

This work is got up in superior style, published 
on fine paper with new stereotyped impression, an 
is decidedly the neatest thing of the kind yet pnb~ 
lished in this country. Booksellers and others suy- 
plied by the dozen at the trade price. 
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Dec. 19, 1835, 











ae ilteeemmeeis ee 
[comMUNICATION. ] 
PUNCTUALITY IS THE LIFE OF 
BUSINESS. 


used which are not meant to be understood 
according to their obvious meaning. For in- 


stance, when one man says or writes to an- | 


other, “your humble servant,”’ or “your most 


obedient,” he intends not to bind himself to | 


clean'the boots of the one he thus addresses, 


or to do him any sort of menial service, and | 
much less does he mean that he is ready and | 


willing to yield him obedience in all cases 
whatever. It is hardly worth while howev- 
er, to be flush upon this topic, as the aforesaid 


forms of speech have almost become obsolete, | 


at least in the United States. Pledges of 
humble service and passive obedience, mutu- 
ally given in the interchange of civilities, are 
now as rare in this country as they once 
were common. ‘This is no matter of regret, 
for it is not a flower that has been plucked up 
but a weed. 

But there is one other form of words which 
seems to have come into general abuse over 
this whole country, and the more is the pity, 
as these last are words of grave import, as 
well as of obvious sense. 
so abundantly used, “I promise to pay.” In 
other times these words were passed with 
timid caution, and when passed, they were 
held sacred. But they are now coming tobe 
words of mere form, meaning nothing; very 
like the old complimentary phrases, “ your 
humble servant”—* your most obedient.” 


Not but that the promisee always interprets | 
the text as of old, according to its literal or | 
expressed meaning; but the promisor per- | 


verts the text that he may accommodate it 


to his own heterodox notions ; or rather af. | 


ter the Romish doctrine cf mental reserva- 


tion, he mentally interpolates the word nev- | 


er, making it run thus, “I promise (never) 
to pay.” 


It would be endless to recount all the mis- | 


chiefs that are flowing in upon society from 


this prevailing heresy, nor is it needful, since | 


the most of them are too obvious to escape 
notice. 


daily arising in ten thousand instances, from 
this single source; nor yet to mention its 


destructive influence upon all confidence be- | 


tween man and man. Passing over these 
topics and others akin to them, I shall con- 


terests of the delinquent party. Be it sup- 


posed that he is a man possessed of several | 
that he has a large stock | 


estimable qualities ; 
of what is called good nature; that he is 
obliging and compassionate; that. in the 
main, he is a moral man; and finally, that 
there is noapparent blemish in his character, 
save this alone. Give the delinquent ail 
these good qualities, and yet the dead fly in 
the precious ointinent spoils the whole com- 
pound. 
every instance of voluntary word-breaking ; 
and in this as in every other vice, one step 
naturally leads to another. The good na- 
tured man who has neglected to fulfil his 


promise, is fain to cast about him for an ex- 


This can hardly be done, for the first or se- 


| re ; 
; cond time, without a considerable struggie 
olite world forms of speech are |, ~~ —_ 4! 
ia fe P P with moral principle. 
feasible and as natural almost as to breathe. 
In the process of this ill habit he quite loses | always weara boquet of jessamin 
his mcral feeling as respects strict veracity, | 





‘ing that I should be more willing to serve ; 


| hie and all. 
eral practice to shuffle off as much as possi- 


I mean the phrase, | 
whom he cannot so much as interchange the 


customary salutation, without enduring the | 


Wherefore, not to mention sore dis. | 
appointments, the indignant heart burnings, | 


9 
. | season. 
i *rmerely as it effects the in- | 
sider the matter merely as it effects = is needed and you have the power to make 


There is a smack of immorality in | j 
i serve the treshness of this forcign flower, put it 


cuse, and if he cannot jind he makes one. 


But it soon becomes 


and almost every day he lives, he deals in 
fiction without any sort of compunction. 
Neither is this all, he is the occasion of false- 





hood in others. 


he is loth to lose his friend and quite as 
loth to hazard his money. What does he 
do? He also proceeds to frame fictitious ex- 
cuses. “I am very sorry sir, that itis not in 
my power to oblige you, there is no man liv- 


but—but,”’ and then out comes the excuse, 
The man that makes it his gen- 


ble the payment of his honest debts not only 
forfeits all claims upon the confidence of so- 
ciety, but loses a main portion of self-respect. 


He often meets with fellow beings with 


feelings of self-abasement, and in conversing 
with whom,he is compelled as it were to have 
recourse to prevar cation and quibble. And 
what does he gain by it in his secular affairs ? 
Nothing at ail. He is a losereven there. It 
he frequently suffers the compulsory process 
of !aw he is aruined man. Or, if he procras- 
tinate till he has quite exhausted the pa- 
tience of his creditors, and then pays, séem- 
ingly rather to avoid the expense of law than 
from an honest principle, still he loses that 


Hesteps over to one of his || 
| naignnores to teerew, Bt neighbor respects |) cot out ona voyage of discovery, throuch the 
him for his sundry good qualities, but knows | a 


well the particular infirmity of his character, | 


} soon tollowed hin with their tools, 





credit, which to his secular affairs might be | 


an incalcu‘able benefit, and in seasons of | 
pressing emergency, if he have not sufficient | 
resources in himself he can find them no | 
where. 

A strict regard to one’s word or promise is | 
one of the first of social virtues. Where- 
fure, young men who are entering, or have 
just entered the threshhold of business, 
would do well to keep in memory the follow- 
ing maxims :— Be as careful of (aking as of 
giving credit.” “ Never run in debt beyond 
what you have a moral certainty, or at least 
a reasonable prospect of being able to pay in 


x” Economy. 
Tae Wuire J+ssamine —We are told that 
before its arrival in France, the Jessamine so 
journed in Italy; a Duke of Tuscany was its 
tist posse ssor 


stalk ji an) le fl wer, The cardener would have 
been taithful had he never known love; but he 
prepared a bouquet for the birth-day of his mis- 
tress, and to make itstill more precious, added a 
branch of Jessamine, “The young girl, to pre- 


in the eround ; the branch remained ereen all the 
year, and the following spring was covered with 
flowers; she profitted by the instructions of her |) 
lover, aud cultivated her jessamine, which multi- || 





“ Never defer payme yhen it | 
ee ee Se: ee The Silk Culturist, & Farmer’s 


: tormented by envy, this duke || 
wished to enjoy alone so charming a possession, 
and forbade his gardener to give away a single || 


— = a 


Se mneeenee ~4 


| plied itself under her tender care. 
) her lover was not rich, a pradent mother nm fuse 

| to sr td poverty: but love had worked a 
| miracle for them, and the gi fite it; 

| . girl profited by its she 


| Sold her jessamines, and sold them so well that 
| 


She was poor 


| sie amas da litile treasure, with which she en- 


riched her lover. 


The girls of ‘Tuscany 
| serve - , dieainen 


remembrance of this adveuture 
S ’ 

ve on their mar. 
ringe day; and they have a saying, thata girl 
; s ’ 

/ worthy to wear this boquet, is rich enough to 


make the fortune of her busband,— Letters from 
Brussels, 


the 


Few THINGS IMPOossIELe.—“It is impossible,” 
said some, When Peter the great determined to 


cold) northern regions of Siberia, and over im. 
mense deserts; but Peter was not discouraged 
_and the thing was dune. = 
[tis impossible,” suid many, when they heard 
of a scheme of good Oberlin’s, To benefit his 
people, he had determined to open a communica. 
tion with the high road to Strasburg, so that the 
productions of de la Roche (his own village,) 
might find a market. Rocks were to be blasted, , 
and conveyed to the banks of the river Bruche, 
Lin suffictent quantity to build a wall for a road a- 
long tts banks, a mile and a half,and a bridge a. 
-crossit, ile reasoned with his people, but still 
they thouchtit was tnpossible ; but he seized a 
i pichaxe, putit across his shoulder, proceeded to 
tie spot, and went to work, and the peasants 
The road and 
budge were at leneth bunit, and to this day, the 
‘brilge bears the name of the * Bridge of Chari 
ty.” 

«6 [t is impossible,” said some, as they looked 
at the impenetrable forests which covered the rag. 
/ ged flanks and deep gorges of Mount Pilatus in 
i) Switzerland, and harkened to the daring plan of 
aman named Rupp, to convey the pines from the 
top of the mountain to the Lake of Lucerne, a 
| distance of pine miles. Wiathout being discour- 
/ aged by their exclamations, he formed a slide or 
i trough of 24,000 pine trees, 6 feet broad, and 
| from 4to 6 feet deep ; and this shde, whch was 
-contemplated in) 1812, was kept moist. Its 
lensth was 44.000 Engiush feet. It had been 
conducted over rocks, or along their sides, or over 
deep gorges where tt was sustained by scaffolds ; 
and vet skill and perseverance overcame every 
obstacle, and the thing was done. The trees slid 
down fiom the mountain into the lake with won- 
derful rapidity, ‘The large pines, which were one 
hundred feet long, ran through the space of eight 
miles and athird in about six minutes. 

A gentleman who saw this great work, says: 

—* Such was the speed with which a tree ef the 


larg st size passed any given point, that he could 


only strike it once with a stick as it rushed by, 
however quickly he attempted to repeat the 


' blows.” 


Say not hastily, then, of any thing, ‘It is im- 
possible.’ It may not be done in an hour, or a 
day, ora week; but perseverance will finally 
bring you te the end of it. “ Time and patieace,” 


/says a Spanish proverb, “ will turn a mulberry 
leaf into silk.” 
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MANUAL. 


66 —— object of this publication is to dissems 


nate a thorough knowledge of the cultiva- 


/ tion of the Mulberry Tree in all its varieties, the 
rearing of Silk Worms, the production of Cocoons, 


and the reeling of silk in the most approved method.” 
twill also contain interesting matter on Agricuk 
tural subjects generally. 

Published monthly at Hartford, Conn., by the 
Hart ord County Silk Society, at 50 cents per year, 
in advauce, Subscriptions received at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store, by 


july 25 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Fisher on the Vine. 
BSERVATIONS on the Culture of the Euro- 
pean Vine, to which is added a Manual of the 
Swiss Vignerons and the art of Wine making, trens- 
lated from the French—Price 75cents. 
june 20 
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